THE GARDEN OF THE HEART 


Proposal for research and scripting a one-hour documentary 


Like the way a garden burns 
In a hundred shades of orange in the fall 
Now the face of that charred garden 
Is my field of flowers 
The garden of the world is burnt 
But the garden of the heart is resurrected 
The secret of that garden may be burnt 
But the secret of the heart is resurrected 


--Rumi 


Six million Afghans fled their country between 1980 and 2000, forming half of the 
world’s refugee population. 50,000 found their way to Canada. Most of them were 
professionals, able to pay their way here. 5,000 of them are in Montreal. Most of them 
are Dari-speaking Tajiks from Kabul. They concentrate in the rows of duplex houses that 
are found in the working class suburbs of Laval, St. Leonard and Longueuil. Large 
families cram into six and a half room apartments, because the professional qualifications 
of the older generation are not recognized here. Families support themselves by sending 
out one or two members of the middle generation into the job market while other siblings 


finish their higher education and raise their young children. 


Hasibullah Fazel, 34 years old, is a leader of the Afghan community in Longueuil. His 
grandfather was a grape farmer and a general in the army of the last king in Afghanstan. 
His father was a manager in the Afghanistan’s electric power network. His mother was a 
teacher of math and languagd@ in a French school in Kabul. They fled the Soviet regime 
imposed by the Russians after the invasion of 1979. Hasibullah was 12 years old then, 
the middle of five children. In Montreal, he met his wife from Mazir-I-Sharif, northern 
Afghanistan. She is an optician and a painter. They have a two-year-old son. 
Hasibullah has completed degrees in geology and engineering at UQAM, and now works 
at Revenue Canada, which allows him to support his parents and his younger brother. 


Hasibullah's older brother Saif runs the Afghan community centre in Longueuil, where 


Hasibullah organizes monthly evenings of Afghan music and poetry. Their sister 


Rushana is married to the first secretary of the Afghan Embassy in Ottawa. 


The Fazels are all Canadian citizens, very articulate in both French and English, as well 
as in Dari and Pashtun, the two major languages of Afghanistan. They are haunted by 
the sad state of the country they left behind. Hasibullah has started a multi-lingual web- 
site about Afghan culture to remind his community that their country of origin was for 
3000 years the main link between the Middle East, the Indian sub-continent, Central Asia 
and China, that it was the home of Sanskrit, the god-father of Indo-European languages, 

( thai) it was where Zoroaster invented the idea that there was only one God/ that it was the 
Asian centre of Greek civilization for 800 years, that it was where Buddhism became a 
worship of Buddha the man, and that its great inventions in art and architecture between 


the 14" and 16" centuries helped inspire the Italian Renaissance. 


Hasibullah is a Sufi. Sufism is the mystical branch of Islam which teaches that 
enlightenment and ecstasy can be achieved by communicating with God through 
meditation, repeated chants, whirling dances, and poetry about love and the beauties of 
the world. Hasibullah practises Sufi discipline by playing the harmonium, the traditional 


Afghan instrument which is the ancestor of the accordion. 


Sufi’s most famous advocate is the 13"" century Afghan poet Rumi, founder of the Order 
of Whirling Dances. Hasibullah can recite by memory long sections of Rumi’s 


“Mathnawi”, considered by many to be the greatest poem in the Persian language , 


But Hasibullah wants to do more than help Afghan immigrants re-build their sense of 
identity. He wants to do something about the terrible fate of the children who are 


roaming the streets of Kabul and Mazir-I-Sharif. 


I was in Kabul in 2002, and found out that there were 50,000 children working 8-10 
hours a day on the streets of Kabul. They were 7 to 12 years of age. They washed cars, 


polished shoes, loaded taxis and busses, acted as porters, sold newspapers, delivered 


drugs, gathered wood and paper for fuel, and begged, while being teased and harassed by 
police and soldiers. They earned between 30 and 90 cents a day, which in most cases 


was the main source of income for their families. 


Some of these children were getting help from an NGO called Aschiana (Pashtun for 
"bird's nest"), which was funded by UNICEF, Terre des Hommes (Switzerland), Save the 
Children (Sweden), and Canada Fund (CIDA). A staff of 70 Afghans were operating 
four centres in Kabul capable of providing 2,000 children with medical check-ups, health 
education, training in land-mine awareness, handicrafts, and a basic education in reading 
and writing. Widowed mothers of these children were given courses in baking, chicken- 


raising, embroidery and carpet-weaving. 


It was not known how many of the street children of Kabul were orphans, but there was a 
state-run residential school for 1700 of them. All but 200 were boys. The place was 
called the Kabul Central Orphanage. It was partly funded by an NGO in Ontario called 
the Canadian Relief Foundation. I found the orphanage in a remote, badly damaged 
quarter on the outskirts of the city. Children from 2 to 17 years of age slept on mats, 24 
toaroom. There was no running water. They washed from buckets, and ate mostly 
beans twice a day. A staff of 300 was providing them with half a day of academic 
courses and half a day of handicrafts, with soccer and volleyball in the evenings. The 
place was surrounded by a high cement wall, and there was an armed guard at the 


entrance. I was told that this was to protect the children from the trade in body parts. 


The trade in children's body parts which began in South America some twenty years ago 
appears to have spread now to Afghanistan. Hasisbullah has learned that hundreds of 
children have disappeared from the streets of Kabul in the last few years. The merchants 
are said to be supplying a growing market in Russia and Pakistan for children's hearts, 


eyes and kidneys. 


Hasibullah and his wife have decided to take action on two fronts—help get another 
orphanage built, and adopt two children( from the street. 


The orphanage would be in Masir-I-Sharif in northern Afghanistan, where Hasibullah’s 
wife is from and where her family is re-claiming some land that they lost there under the 
Taliban. I was in Mazir-I-Sharif(as well as in Kabul in 2002; and the omni-presence of 
children at work on the streets was as evident as in Kabul. Hasibullah’s father-in-law has 
maintained contact with General Dostum of the Northern Alliance there, and he believes 


that the General would approve the return of his land if it were used for the construction 


of an orphanage. So the families of Hasibullah and his wife are going to try to raise (\o9f 


money from the Afghan community of Montreal forthe constructien.and staffing-of an 
orphanage in Mazir-I-Sharif. They will be consulting with Development and Peace, 
SUCO-Quebec and CARE-Canada, and the Canadian Relief Foundation about the work 


these organizations are doing with children in Afghanistan. 


Hasibullah intends to go to Mazir-I-Sharif next year to investigate the site of his father- 
in-law’s land, and to negotiate with General Dostum the establishment of a Montreal- 
sponsored orphanage. Not far from Mazir-I-Sharif is the town of Balkh, where Sufi was 
born. Hasibullah has always dreamed of doing a pilgrimage there. This will be his 


chance. 


As for adopting orphans, he intends to look for them in Kabul, where he lived until he 
was 12. He has strong memories of an endless number of street kids being brought home 
by his grandfather. Hasibullah will ask Aschiana to help him in his search for two street 


children to adopt, preferably girls, since they have a harder time surviving than boys. 


While in Kabul, he will visit a street that he was never permitted to visit as a child. It is 
called Kharabat. It is where the musicians live. In the Afghanistan of his youth, 
musicians were considered amoral as human beings, even though their art played a 
central role at religious ceremonies. The Taliban went to the extreme of outlawing music 
altogether, and paraded musicians in the streets with broken instruments around their 


necks. Some musicians managed to bury their instruments and flee to Pakistan. 


[rer Uae 
I met a family oftthem in 2002. Mohammad Sarwar Jan and his sons had just returned 


from Pakistan, had dug up their instruments from under the ruins of their house on 
Kharabat street, and were having them repaired. Mohammad’s sons played the 
harmonium and the tabla, but Mohammad himself played the rubab. The rubab is the 
ancestor of the violin, the king of Afghan instruments, and it plays a central role in the 
all-night orgy of music, dance and poetry that takes place every Thursday in the new Sufi 
temple that had just opened in Kabul when I was there. Hasibullah will meet 
Mohammad there and join him and his sons in playing and singing the songs of Rumi. 
One of them might be “One Drop of Hope”: 


Love rests on no foundation 

It is an endless ocean 
With no beginning or end 
Imagine a suspended ocean 
Riding on a cushion of ancient secrets 

All souls have drowned in it 

And now dwell there 
One drop of that ocean is hope 
And the rest is fear. 


I would need three weeks for research and scripting in Montreal. I would only travel to 
Afghanistan when Hasibullah goes next year, as I would need him as guide and contact 


person. 


Martin Duckworth 
November, 2005 
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